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delay was fatal ; for, at this 
juncture, a giant wave over- 
topped the rock at the en- 
trance, and the almost res- 
cued stranger was carried 
out of reach of the rope, and 
for some time invisible to 
the young men. Aftera few 
minutes the object of their 
eager search was again dis- 
covered,. holding up the 
child, which he still retain- 
ed, and exclaiming, “ Save 
her; save my child!” Again 
the rope was cast over him ; 
but now it was evident that 
he was so much injured by 
beating against the rocks, 
that he had no power to save 
himself. His lips could be 
seen to move, but he had no 
longer any strength to utter 
asound. This silent ap- 
peal was, however, success- 
ful; and though but an in- 
different swimmer, James 
Winter fastened a rope 
round his middle, and, giv- 
ing the other end to his 
brother, leaped boldly into 
the water, and reached the 
father and child; and, after 
great labor and hazard, all 
, three were drawn, to the 
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t But, alas! how were the 
| brothers grieved, when they 
perceived the dreadful con- 












MARGARET SEATON. 


The beautiful ship “Margaret Seaton, of 
London,” was wrecked on the coast of Eng- 
land, on her return voyage from India, and the 
only survivor was a child not five years of age. 

And this was the manner of its preservation. 
It was about mid-day when the catastrophe 
happened, and as the ship had been seen mak- 
ing signals of distress for some time before she 
struck, some of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood were assembled on the shore, though 
there appeared but little chance of rendering 
any assistance. So all that the spectators could 
do, was to station themselves, with ropes in 
their hands, in the most convenient places they 
could find, if possible, to rescue some. It 
chanced that two young farmers, who were 
brothers, (there were no seamen or fishermen 
in that part of the coast,) had placed themselves, 
one on each side of a small creek, at the mouth 
of which was a low, flat rock, aud over this the 
sea would, occasionally, rush furiously, filling 
the little bay within. After one of these vio- 
lent shocks, which took place nearly every two 
minutes, the young men perceived, struggling 
in the foaming water of the creek, a man, hold- 
ing in his arms a very young, and apparently 
lifeless child. Both were nearly naked, for 
clothes would have been no protection, but a 
great incumbrance to them, during their peri- 
lous voyage. Not a moment was lost in at- 
tempting their rescue, and a rope was skilfully 
thrown, the end of which fell over the man’s 
shoulders, but instead of immediately seizing it, 
appearing more anxious for the child’s safety 

- than his own, he suffered a few seconds to 
elapse, while he raised his precious burden 
higher out of the water, and alas! this short 
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sss— dition of the unfortunate man 
they had rescued. In fact, 
he was already dying, anda 
slight change of position, occasioned by his 
head and shoulders being gently raised, proved 
immediately fatal. Life had fled from the nat- 
ural world. “It is all over with him!” ex- 
claimed James; “and as for this poor little 
innocent, I’m afraid she’s gone too. But who 
can tell? Iheard Dr. Forrester say, the oth- 
er day, that people may be brought to life again, 
long after they appear stone dead. Why, she 
hasn’t got a scratch, or a bruise upon her body ; 
though it does seem like a miracle, to be sure; 
‘she must be one of Heaven’s pet lambs,’ as 
mother says, and so you may depend upon it, 
Joe, her life isin her yet. Give me your jack- 
et,—it is drier than mine; Ill wrap her up in 
it, and carry her at once to Dr. Forrester’s ; 
if any body can bring her life back again, he 
can.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” replied Joe ; “ he can if he 
likes, but now I think of it, you won't be able 
to see him. He is in one of his sullen fits. 
Thinking that we might want his help, I called, 
as I came down, to tell him what was going on; 
and old Mrs. Walters said she didn’t dare to go 
in his room, for he had been in a poor way ever 
since yesterday; when some letters were 
brought to him. Better take the child up to 
mother’s, and see what she can do for it.” 

“No; I'll goto the doctor’s. Nothing but 
his knowledge can save it; and I will see 
him. If Mrs. Walters don’t choose to speak to 
him, I'll make such a noise that, half crazy as 
he is, he will hear; and I am sure his heart 
is in the right place, as he showed the other 
day about Simpson’s child. Come, my pretty 
dear, Heaven send thee a better nurse than 
I am.” 

So saying, the benevolent young man care- 


Who was this Doctor Forrester? He was 
an eccentric being, about whom the neighbor- 
hood were completely puzzled. Just twelve 
months before our tale commences, he had 
come to the village, to look at a pretty little 
cottage, which had been vacated a short time 
previous, and immediately made arrangements 
for it, and also with Mrs. Walters, the house- 
keeper. It was certain that whatever misfor- 
tunes had fallen to the stranger’s lot, poverty 
was not among them; but his whole manner 
showed that some terrible remembrance preyed 
upon his spirit, and threatened to destroy both 
mind and body. There were times when rea- 
son and insanity held equal share in the gov- 
ernment of his actions. At such times the un- 
fortunate man would shut himself up for sev- 
eral days, neither eating nor drinking; and 
when the housekeeper would knock at his door, 
and timidly inquire if he wanted anything, his 
only answer would be, “ Begone, woman! don’t 
torture me with your nonsense.” Between 
these melancholy fits, Doctor Forrester would 
employ himself most usefully, in visiting the 
sick poor inthe parish. His first patient was 
a poor man, who was confined to his bed by an 
ague, and the doctor naturally inquired what 
medicines he had been taking. The man’s 
wife showed him a bottle, and said, the parish 
doctor had sent it. ‘ Blockhead!” exclaimed 
he, when he had examined it; throw that 
trash away, and send to my house; I will give 
you something, and your husband shill be able 
to work again in six days.” 

The man recovered within that time, and 
the fame of “ the crazy doctor,” (which was the 
name he went by,) was spread abroad, so that 
many applied for, and received relief. And as 
Doctor Forrester possessed unusual skill, both 
asa physician and surgeon, the simple inhab- 
itants believed his cures miraculous. 

Doctor Forrester, by his great attention and 
kindness, had gained on the affections cf his 
patients. An instance of this kind had occur- 
ed a short time before the wreck of the “ Mar- 
garet Seaton,” when a little boy named Simp- 
son, had met with a terrible injury by falling 
down the rocks. The doctor was very kind, 
and so much interested in the case, that he sat 
up with the child two nights, and supplied him 
with every necessary, till he recovered. It was 
his kindness to this child that had convinced 
James Winter that the heart of “the crazy doc- 
tor” was in the “ right place.” 

James having arrived at the house, went in 
and induced Mrs. Walters to go to the parlor 
door with him. No notice was taken of the 
first timid knocking, which was, perhaps, un- 
heard; but James’s hard knock brought a fu- 
rious “ Who’s there? Who dares disturb me 
now ?” 

Mr. Winter has brought you a dead body, 
said the old housekeeper, and wants you to—— 

“ Silence, woman!” thundered the recluse. 
“ Begone instantly !” 

The housekeeper’s small stock of courage 
not enabling her to proceed any further in the 
attempt, and James, knowing every minute was 
precious, now thought it time to put in a word, 
and he endeavored to open the door, siying, 
“ Doctor! Doctor Forrester! ’tis a matter of 
life and death. I must see you, sir! For the 
love of all that is good, open the door, and 
give us your help.” 

Here James, in his impatience, gave a slight 
push, and the door opened, and rather ab- 
ruptly brought him with his burden into the 
presence of the astonished doctor. The young 
farmer’s sudden intrusion and resolute counte- 


agitated voice: 

“Winter, you area rude fellow! I am busy 
now. Iam ill—very ill. Call to-morrow, and 
I will do what I can for you. There, good 
bye, leave me now, I beseech you.” 

“No, sir,” replied Winter; “there isn’t a 
minute to be lost. Look here,” added he, un- 
covering the child; “this looks like a dead 
body, but the life is in it, I am pretty sure, and 
you must not refuse your assistance, else this 
child’s blood will be upon your own head.” 
Forrester started up and took the child into 
his arms to examine it. 

“ My good fellow,” said he, “I cannot bring 
a corpse to life; and this little creature seems 
quite dead,—but no, it is not quite cold.” 
“Here, Mrs. Walters,” cried the doctor, 
“bring the softest blankets you can find, and 
tell Betty to have plenty of water hot, quick— 
quick.” His energies were now thoroughly 
aroused, and all the usual means for cherishing 
the doubtful spark of existence into a flame 
were vigorously used. But after more than an 
hour’s trial, without any apparent success, Win- 
ter and the old house-keeper began to give up 
all hope, and to whisper to each other, “Tis of 
no use! her spirit has been in heaven long 
ago.” Eventhe doctor became anxious; when, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he exclaimed, 
“How foolish not to have thought of that be- 
fore! James, come with me.” Presently they 
returned, bringing a sma!l galvanie-apparatus. 
The first application of this wonderful and 
powerful agent caused such a fearful convul- 
sion of the limbs that the terrified spectators 
could not refrain from imitating the action, ap- 
pearing as if they had received a part of the 
shock themselves. Soon the whole body was 
affected with a shuddering motion ; then—oh! 
sight of joy—the eyes slowly opened, giving 
certain proof that the child’s spirit still remain- 
ed in the natural world. In another hour, the 
little girl was sufficiently recovered to be able 
to swallow some warm milk, and soon after this 
she fell into a sound sleep. 

- Which of the two felt the greatest joy at 
the resuscitation of the child, Doctor Forrester 
or James Winter, it is difficult to say. Both 
felt fully rewarded for their exertions, but they 
expressed their feelings very differently. 

James capered about with great glee, calling 
upon the old housekeeper to dance with him; 
in fact, he was almost crazy with joy. <A faint 
smile only gleamed across the doctor’s pallid 
face; but this had not been seen for many 
months. The kind-hearted young Winter, at 
his next visit, was not surprised to find the lit- 
tle girl restored to health, and radiant with. 
childish beauty; but he was surprised to see 
how she had snugly established herself, ia the. 
lap of the poor, half-crazy doctor; he was gon-- 
templating the child’s lovely face, with an.ex- 
pression in which compassion was strongly 
mingled with surprise at her perfeet eedom 
and untiring volubility. “ What name dn, you, 
mean to call her, sir?” at length said James, 

“What do I mean to call her! replied the 
doctor, starting, as from a trance; “tis.ne con- 
cern of mine; you saved her from the waves, 
and now she is well, you must take her to your 
own house, and give her what name you 
choose.” 

“ Very well, sir, justas you please, I am, 
sure mother will do her best by the child; and 
as for a name, what do you think of Margaret 
Seaton, as that was the name of the ship ?” “A 
very good name,” replied Mr, Forrester; and : 
the young man took his leave, saying his moth- 
er would call the next day, James was met in, 
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Doctor Forrester’s house. 


nance had the effect of calming his irritation, 
and he addressed his visitor in a subdued, but 
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said, “ Mr. Winter, this will never do—this 
child must never leave the house.” 

“ But the doctor says she must.” 

“Well, never mind that, James; only you 
do as I ask—and it is this:—when you go 
home, do you get your mother to send a mes- 
sage, saying, that she cannot convenient- 
ly take the child for two or three weeks, till 
the haying is over—and that is certainly true 
poms 
“ Certainly, Mrs. Walters, for I am fearful 
mother would consider the child some trouble 
just now, and I will request her to send the 
message.” , 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Walters; that’s 
all I wish you to do; for I verily believe,” con- 
tinued the benevolent old lady, “ that this child 
was sent by Divine Providence to recover my 
master from his strange melancholy; and I 
will take care to put her inhis way as much as 
possible.” - bs ; 

Nearly a fortnight had passed since Mrs, 
Walters had told James Winter her scheme, 
In the first few days but little progress was 
made; but the child, by her constant endear- 
ments, laid close seige to the good doctor’s 
heart, and soon triumphed, and found in him a 
friend,—a second father. James Winter was 
sent for, and informed of Mr. Forrester’s deci- 
sion to make the child his own; and it gave 
him great joy. Although the doctor was 
aroused to perceive and do what appeared to be 
his duty, still some secret sorrow weighed heavy 
upon his heart. He was very melancholy, and 
at times seemed almost heart-broken; but his 
affectionate and merry-hearted little compan- 
ion had so genial an influence that he was 
really much improved. 

Four years have elapsed since the sweet-ton- 
ed voice and merry laugh of the little Marga- 
ret Seaton had been heard in the cottage of 
the kind Doctor Forrester. It is a glorious 
morning in June, and Mr. Forrester and Mar- 
garet are seated in the shade of a thick-leaved 
chestnut, near the cottage—he with his book 
and she with her drawing—when the old post 
man hobbled up to the gate. Mr. Forrester 
came forward to meet him, repeating, with deep 
feeling, 

“ Give me but 

Something whereunto I may bind my heart, 

Something to love, to lean upon, to clasp 

Affection’s tendrils round.” 


« But now, how is this >—old Simon again,” 
—leisurely opening the letter. “Ha, what 
means this? Dol dream?” he exclaims. He 
reads with eager attention, and lo, the irresisti- 
ble truth is before him, It is a glorious cer- 
tainty of happiness. Little Margaret much as- 
tonished at this violent emotion, throws her arms 
round his neck, and bursts into tears; her af- 
fectionate and tried friend presses her to his 
heart in silence, for how can words express 
the overflowing of his thankfulness? But what 
can this wonderful letter have revealed? Read 
the following, and you will perceive the cause 
of Mr. Forrester’s long suffering. 

“ Dear sir,—I have, at length, the happiness 
to inform you that the investigation, in which, 


Narrative. 
MARY AND THE FLOWERS. 


“Cousin Mary,” said Laura, as she sat with 
her two sisters, studying, “ you know you prom- 
ised to go out into the garden with us as soon 
as we have said our lessons.” 

“Not unless we say them perfectly,” said 
Louisa, 

“ Cousin Mary does not forget her promises 
quite as early as you do,” said Eunice to the 
younger sisters. The lessons were recited 
perfectly. Cousin Mary did not forget her 
promise, and they were soon walking in the 
garden, The day was very warm, and the 
walks were so shaded that they did not need 
their bonnets; so they were left in the house. 

“ Sit down here, cousin Mary,” said Laura, 
“and let us dress your hair with flowers.” 

Mary sat down on a turf seat, and the girls, 
having gathered some verbenas, and roses, and 
other sweet flowers, began to weave them into 
her flowing tresses. As it was soon found that 
only two could work to advantage in the inter- 
esting operation, Louisa gave way to her young- 
er sister, and taking a seat at Mary’s feet, be- 
gan to read her new book, turning from it once 
in a while to see what progress was made in 
the adornment. It was a long time before the 
girls were satisfied that cousin Mary looked 
as beautiful as she ought to.” When they 
were thus satisfied, and had been checked by 
cousin Mary in the too extravagant expressions 
of their admiration, she requested them to seat 
themselves by her side. They did so, for they 
knew she was going to talk to them upon some 
interesting and useful subject. 

“Which,” said she, holding a moss rose and 
a George-the-Fourth in her hand, “do you 
think is the most beautiful ?” 

There was some difference of opinion at first, 
until one guessed that cousin Mary thought 
that the moss-rose was the most beautiful, and 
then they were unanimous in that opinion. 

“ Who made the rose and all other flowers >” 

“God.” 

“ Did you ever thank him for having created 
flowers? You have often thanked him for pa- 
rents and kind friends, and for food and cloth- 
ing, and many other things; did you ever 
thank him for the flowers ?” 

“ None of the girls could say that they had 
done so. 

“Suppose,” contiuued Mary, “your father 
prepares a room for you to occupy; he fur- 
nishes it with everything necessary for your 
comfort and convenience ; you would not fail to 
thank him for those things, would you ?” 

“O no, ma’am.” 

“ Suppose that, in addition to the things ne- 
cessary for your comfort and convenience, he 
should adorn the walls with beautiful pictures, 
would you owe him no thankfulness for them ?” 

“ Certainly we should.” 

“Ifthe pictures were painted by his own 
hand, you would prize them all the more on 
that account, and would be the more thankful. 
Now God has given us this world for our resi- 











at your desire, I have so long been engaged, 
has now terminated most successfully. One of 


my agents has just returned from the West | sides this, 


Indies, and has furnished me with certain proofs 
that Captain Richard Forrester did not perish 
in the terrible affray onthe river; when, in 
self-defence, you raised your hand against 
your brother’s life. I have documents which 

rove that he perfectly recovered from his in- 
jury, and that, two years after, he died in the 
West Indies.” 

This information completed Mr. Forrester’s 
recovery, (his mental recovery, I mean,) and 
Margaret was more happy than ever; and as 
the days and weeks passed away, she continued 
to gain knowledge, and with her kind protector 
would frequently visit the great city of London ; 
but nothing could induce them to leave their 
much attached home in the country. Every op- 

unity was improved by them to make others 
=— The benevolent and _ kind-hearted 
James Winter, in particular, was thought of, 
was beloved, and everything done for his edu- 
cation, and encouragement in the path of virtue 
and happiness; and thus he found, besides 
internal peace and satisfaction, the reward ofa 
benevolent action.—Children’s Mission. 


aliving. The world owes no man a living un- 
ti] he earns it. 


dence. He has furnished it with things ne- 
cessary for our comfort and convenience. Be- 
he has fitted it up with many adorn- 
ments. We sométimes thank him for the com- 
forts and conveniences, but often forget to 
thank him for the adornments. These are all 
the works of his hand. He has given shape to 
the petals of the flower, and painted its various 
hues.” 
“Cousin Mary,” said Louisa, “I know that 
the Lord made everything, and I have tried to 
make it seem that he makes the flowers, but I 
cannot make it seem so. I see them growing, 
and I can assist or prevent their growth, which 
it seems to me would not be the case if they 
were the work of God’s hand.” 
“T once saw some very neat wooden bowls; 
I asked who made them, and was told that a 
Mr. Shaw made them ; I was asked to go to the 
place where they were made. I found that his 
hand did not touch one of them. He had con- 
structed a curious machine, which turned them 
out with great despatch. Was it proper to say 
that Mr. Shaw made the bowls ?” 
“ Yes, ma’am.” 





one of them.” 


“And yet I told you his hand did not touch 


“Yes, but you told us he made the machine 
Avoid the man who says the world owes him | that made them.” 


“True, he was just as really the maker of the 


so God makes the flowers by means of the 
machinery of his laws, or what are commonly 
called the laws of nature. God made the laws 
of nature, m accordance with which the flow- 
ers are made. He is therefore the maker of 
the flowers. Whenever we see one, we should 
recognize it as his work, and thank him for 
having made it so beautiful.” 

“Did you cultivate flowers when you were 
as young as we are ?” said Laura. 

“Yes, I always had my little flower bed. 
Some of my earliest recollections are connect- 
ed with my flower-bed, which was directly be- 
neath my mother’s window; she used to look 
out upon me, and encourage me as I put the 
bed in order.” 

“T mean to havea flower-bed next summer ?” 
said Laura. 

“And so do I,” said Louisa. 

“And I, too,” said Eunice. 

“It is necessary,” said cousin Mary, “that 
you should put off the execution of that purpose, 
till another season, but it is not necessary that 
you should defer the work of keeping your 
hearts with all diligence.”— Youth’s Cabinet. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


BOTANY.——NO. IX. 
PERSPIRATION OF PLANTS. 
I will now explain to you, my little friends, 
what provision God has made to prevent the 
plants from drying up, when the heat is so 
great, the leaves would shrivle and die. Were it 
not for the formation of the cells of which they 
are composed, through which the sap from the 
roots is constantly circulating. An effectual 











the leaves within due limits, is found in the epi- 
dermis, or skin, that covers the whole surface 
of the vegetable. This skin is also composed 


the green matter which is found in those in the 
body of the leaf. This membrane has some- 
times two sets of cells, sometimes more, and 
when the hot sun acts upon the leaves, and 
parches the soil, so that the roots begin to fail, 
then these numerous little holes or breathing 
pores, which perforate the skin of the leaf, and 
open directly into the hollow chambers or air 
cavities, which pervade the body of the leaf, 
close up, and thus check the perspiration the 
moment it is likely to become injurious to the 
plant. 


freely supplied with sap b 


ration. 


leaves. 
openings. 
were on the upper side.” 


1,200 in the upper. 


ner parts of the plant. 


leaves and roots of the plant. 


water, and need very 














bowls as if he had made them by hand. And 


provision for restraining the “ perspiration,” of 


of small cells, which seldom contain any of 


When the atmosphere is moist, and the plant 
the stem and roots, 
then the cells, two of which guard each little 
stamata or breathing pore, are expanded, and 
allow the free escape of the moisture by evapo- 


The number of stamata vary in different 
In the Apple there are said to be 
“about 24,000 to the square inch, so that each 
leaf has about 100,000 of these orifices or 
These openings are principally on 
the lower side -of the leaf, as the sun’s rays 
would act upon them too powerfully if they 
The leaf of the 
Colt’s Foot has 12,000 stamata to a square 
inch of the lower epidermis, or skin, and only 


When the air is moist, the cells which guard 
the openings of the skin of the leaf curve out- 
wardly in their middle, so as to allow a free 
communication between the outer and the in- 


When dry they shorten and strengthen, so 
as to bring their sides in contact, and thus close 
the orifices completely, and by so doing, re- 
tain moisture sufficient to nourish the stem, 


In Water Lilies and other leaves which float 
upon the water, the breathing pores are all on 
the upper side, and all leaves which grow un- 
der water, and need no evaporation, have no 
stamatas. Some plants, such as those belong- 
ing to the Cactus tribe, keep their breathing 
pores closed most of the time, and have very 
few of them, and they thus become filled with 

little watering from those 
who cultivate them. They were evidently con- 
structed for enduring severe drought, and are 
accordingly found in dry and sandy places, 
such as the plans of Southern Africa; or when|sun of righteousness, the light of salvation. 
such plants are found in cooler regions, they | Lord, let thy light enter our souls, and scatter 
are discovered on naked rocks, old walls, or | every 


the sun, and thriving under such circumstances 
as would at once insure the immediate destruc- 
tion of ordinary plants. 

“The drier the atmosphere, the greater is 
their apparent reluctance to part with the fluid 
they have accumulated, and upon which they 
live during the long period when little or no 
moisture is yielded by the soil or air.” 

Some of these plants, or branches broken 
from them, will live for a long time after they 
are taken from the parent stem. I plucked a 
large branch from an India Rubber plant, and 
placed it ina vase without any water in mid- 
winter, in a room where the thermometer stood 
constantly at 75, and it continued green and 
perfectly fresh for five weeks, although it was 
placed upon a shelf almost directly over a coal 
stove ; even then the leaves pee began to 
shrivle a very little dbout the edges. 
ESTELLE. 








Benevolence. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE TWO BLIND MEN. 


*Twas morn in Jericho. The bright sun 
came forth rejoicing from the chambers of the 
East, in all his glorious light. Full many a 
palace was gilded with the glorious beams of 
the luminary that God hath given us. From 
many a temple the voice of prayer and praise 
arose to God on high. From Zion’s sacred 
courts sweet incense went up to the throne of 
the King of kings. From many a heart and 
tongue the voice of thanksgiving rose in calm 
and holy joy. 

The hour passed on. Without the city 
gates a mighty throng were pressing. Around 








most soul. On his lofty brow, the seal of 
another world was set. His heart glowed with 
love for those around, and his breast heaved 
with pure desires for their salvation. <A tear 
bedimmed his bright and sparkling eye, as he 
thought of their hard-heartedness. With meek 
and gentle words he called on that vast throng 
to come unto him, and lay the burden of their 
sins at his feet, to seek the kingdom of God in 
the accepted time of salvation, to walk the 
straight and narrow road, and be at peace with 
God and man, to believe on the Lamb of life, 
the way to salvation. 

And many a sick man again breathed the 
sweet fresh air, suddenly restored to health, 
by the magic touch of him, who in mild, un- 
boastful words, claimed to be the son of God. 
The throng passed on. A voice of anguish 
from the wayside arose, “Jesus, thou son of 
David, have mercy onus.” With angry glance 
and boisterous voice, the crowd strove to still 
that cry of woe. But louder yet that sound 
was heard: * Jesus, Lord, thou son of David, 
have mercy on us.” That ear, on which the 
voice of distress ne’er smote, save an answer- 
ing chord within his breast responded, heard 
not the cry in vain. And he, in accents mild, 
and gentle, asked:— What would ye that I do 
unto you.” 

They reply, Lord, make us see. The sun 
riseth in his course, and passes on from day to 
day. But never does the brightest ray shed a 
beam of light into our sightless visions. No 
joy or peace e’er enters our souls. All is dark 
and dreary as the tomb. 

Jesus looked upon them in compassion :— 
“ Believe ye that I am able to doit unto you?” 

A sudden joy gleamed through the blind 
men’s hearts, but the dark cloud of despair again 
o’ershadowed them, as they thought that he, 
perhaps, would not heal them. And their cry 
of anguish again sounded on the air. “Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most high God, be thou mer- 
ciful unto us.” But the voice of hope again 
arose: “Lord, we believe, if thou wilt, thou art 
able.” 

Like a vision of heaven, sounded his reply to 
them :—“According to your faith, be it unto 
you.” He touched their sightless eyes, and 
lo! the light of heaven burst upon them. ”I'was 
no dream, but a blessed joyful reality. 

Thus, Lord, do we believe on thee. Open 
thou the eyes of our mind, that we may see thy 
glorious perfectiou, that we may behold the 


ray of darkness and doubt. Lord, open 





sterile planes exposed to the fiercest rays of| thou our eyes that we may see. 


Epwarpb. 


one man alone they crowded, while precepts . 
of Jove and holiness were breathed from his in- ‘ 
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2.2 of God’s broken law, and his own inability to |B., was sent by the superintendent. The| A few days since, while going home to his tea, 
ste Religion. cleanse away the pollution within. < house was found with much difficulty; and | followed by “Cape,” Mr. ‘8. observed the latter 
This state of mind continued for some days, | such a house! and where was the furniture?}to stop and examine attentively another dog 
er is and although compelled daily to mingle in | Finding the father alone, the opportunity for} which was lying alongside a fence, suffering 
fluid QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. business with those who could not sympathize | personal conversation was improved, and he | from a broken leg and starvation. With some 
they . A fire of with him, yet in the retirement of his room, | was strongly invited to visit the house of God. | difficulty « Caper,” was induced to trot along, 
or no It was immediately after the great fire of) ang in deep communing with himself, he con- |In reply to the objection that his clothes would frequently turning round to look back upon his 
1835 in New York, that the writer was at Bos-|tinued to have before him “a certain fearful | not answer, he was told that he could come to! brother in afiliction. On arriving at home, 

alii ton, in company with a Christian friend. We looking for of judgment.” 


the Sunday school, where dress was no re-| the little daughter of Mr. S. proceeded to give 
commendation, nor mean apparel any reproach. | “Caper” his supper, but being called sudden- 
Nor did we fail to say, that all, in any dress, | ly away, dropped a large piece of meat, which 


the Tremont Hotel. On the succeed- : th 
they put up at he On the morning of the next, or the suc- 
coda fp me Sabbath ve werlictive seondenee with | “ceding Sabbath, in deep agony of spirit, he 





























» and ‘ h se : wandered from his hotel without any settled |were welcomed to the house of God. “Vo / the little dog no sooner perceived than he bolt- 
‘mid- which our city had been visited; in the course | purpose. He came in front of a church into |Admittance” is not inscribed on any of our ed hurriedly the morsel he was masticating, 
fava of which, reference was made to the power | Wich many persons were flocking, and he en- | doors. _ |seized the larger one, and, holding his head 
n and and sovereignty of God. There was but one | tered with them. The Rev. Mr. S of | To our astonishment, he came the following | erect, trotted out with the meat in his mouth. 
, was other person in the room, and he was wae the Methodist Church, addressed the audience | Sabbath, and continuing to come to the school | Surprised at this remarkable performance on 
. coal silently near the fire. As the above remark} ¢ 5 the words, “ Quench not the Spirit,” and | and the church; the instructions he received, | the part of their little pet, two of the children 
mm to was uttered, he stepped up to us, and inquired powerfully unfolded the sin and danger of so | and the example of his pious daughter, all had | followed “Caper” at a distance, and saw him f 
whether he had the happiness to address those doing. The words pierced the very soul of the | the effect to lead him to abandon his cups, re-| go back to the poor dog with the broken leg, 
LE who loved the Lord Jesus Christ. With some stranger, and taught him more and more the | form his life, repent of his sins, and become, | and, after exciting its attention, presented it 
hain surprise at the sudden and uncommon inquiry, | to¢4) depravity of his heart, and his need of an | we trust, a new creature in Christ. “It was| with the meat! Upon calling to “Caper,” he 
we replied with pleasure that we trusted it| >) sufficient Saviour to satisfy that holy law | the weeping Magdalene who poured precious |ran back, jumped and frisked about, and by 
was so. He then apologised, with much cour-| Which he had fearfully broken. He returned | ointment on her Master’s feet. It was the out-| every indication seemed to exult over his exhi- 
tesy, andin a gentlemanly manner, for the in- | ¢, pig room, and again engaged in earnest pray- |lawed Samaritan leper, who returned to give | bition of canine Samaritanism. We repeat 
== trusion upon our conversation ; remarking that) ,. in reading the Scriptures, and in self-exam- | him thanks.” that there is no doubt of the truth of this inci- 
he was a stranger in Boston, where he had/ inition. think he stated that it was onthe | A few Sabbaths since, the daughter came to| dent, and ask whether any one can adduce a 
come a short time previous, having busi-| uv ceeding Thursday evening when, having |me at the close of the school, and with flow-| more touching instance of charity and sympa- 
ness with eminent merchants there, He fur-| obtained no relief, he took the word of God, | ing tears, and a trembling frame, she reached | thy for suffering. 
t sun ther stated, that he had, as he hoped, been led |j,:4 the sacred volume open upon a chair, and |out her hand to bid me “ good-bye,” saying, | 
of the to taste the wonders of redeeming love, and to upon it the tract, and kneeling down, prayed |“ We are all going to live with grandfather on r " 
any a rejoice in that liberty wherewith the Lord|¢ divine mercy with an earnestness which |his farm.” Editorial. 
ms of makes his people free. , could not take a denial. Thus engaged, he What a change in this family; a daughter 
From We had become by this time greatly inter- continued upon his knees until nearly the dawn | converted, children provided for, the father re- 
praise ested in his remarks, and encouraged him to of day, when it pleased Him with whom is | formed, converted and married to a devoted MORAL HEROISM.—IV ' 
sacred eect history of the hope that was in him, boundless compassion, to speak peace to his | member of this Church, an earthly estate prom- ° ° 
‘one of to — oo sey pgm uo . soul, and enable him to rejoice in Jesus Christ | ised, and a a one in — —_ JOHN BUNYAN. } 
rt and ing 1s a brief account 0 our Lord. to the brother for his first visit to the family, : : | 
n calm Holy Spirit with his priceless soul. “ And now,” said he, “ my soul is filled with | and his subsequent faithfulness to the pastor, Self-conquest is universally acknowledged 
e was a native of Great Britain, and a son joy and peace, and I bless God that an unknown | for his unwearied attentions and advice, but to| by all good men to be very difficult of attain- 
e city ofa pious mother. Early in life he had been|+ 04 handed me that blessed tract, by which |God more than all and above all, thanks are| ment; in fact the greatest, most inveterate, 
\round instructed in the way of — —_ ~~ I have been led to Christ, and which I shall | due, for the work is all his own!—S. S. Jour. | and troublesome enemy of some persons is self. 
recepts §. disregarded the admonitions and teachings o keep with me while life lasts ;” saying this, he 
his in- * parental love, and given himself up to utter 





¢ It is for this reason, that those who obtain a 
orldliness. He engaged in mercantile busi epened his vest, ond we pesocives Gat he hed : 
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Sipe A ; heir passions and evil propensi- 
1 of : : : : - {laid it next his heart. He repeatedly apolo- tura tstor control over t Pp prop 
d with ness in a foreign country, in the midst of an ir- deel a aon maeaiion nn our a Na | § Q. ties, should be considered above all others as 
heaved ee canon of Raamaans oot but stated again that being a stranger in the g true heroes. 
e (8) - . . . a 
bya to all appearance, he entirely forgot the Lord pe Maer gga Me™ at page a oe _ IN rest . Peng peal se Ri Ponsa i a boy “ 
h God of his fathers. ‘ We heard a story of the performance of a/ Elston in Bedfor e, who was the pest an 
ie During the year in which we met with him, Sh “til mecti “g — Se “ robin in the garden of one of our citizens, on | torment of the whole village. He was the ring- 
bye J identially led to the city of New | "is heart, until meeting providentially with us. Friday last, which interested us not a little, in- ‘ : 4 
of their he was providentially le sheers. Beste It was a fitting sequel to this interesting h as the littl t d hi : leader in every noisy pastime, and the head of { 
God i Orleans, where he had large transactions in ‘siting the T D : © jasmuch as the little creature and his mate ex- , 4 
athe business. Here the Holy Spirit led him, while eee Pa wags fe Ren callinie tens hibited a sagacity, amounting to human reason. | every rude sport. Yet it was not difficult to 
ce with walking the streets = ~— ne tol. opics of in dee unk, Gat wo tened the a. — so a. sae acenpel that 2 possessed fine natural gifts, ' 
of life, enter a church, in which the Rev. Mr. = + | respecte d depositary observe, that his stock of |p’, his house in Olive street cements Gin which, if properly cultivated, would make him 
was then —s., nega In 7 this tract had been lately greatly reduced, as | s+ -o6t. While he was attending to some part | eminently useful man; but which then, in 
we Be dey wae of ne a that ian one gentleman had purchased no less than six | of it, near. his house, a robin flew about him| Consequence of neglect, were turned to the ac- 
a diatel after service, with a frankness and |"¥dred copies for distribution in the West In- | »oparently in great excitement. He took but| complishment of evil. His talents aided him 
ld, un- y. : ’ dies ; and upon inquiry we found that he was |); : : i he bi is sis sil i . Ps 
romptitude which appeared to be character- : little notice of it at first ; but the bird perse-| jn devising mischief, his energy and activit 
of God. atm, 2 P h : the warm-hearted brother whose story is here | vered in every effort to attract his attention, and |_ mg WESeeN, By and y } 
anguish Fe - the am = i gag ps Hg gg narrated.—.Am. Messenger. senauess email ’ in carrying it into effect, and his vigor and | 
son of re - : _ : in’s | mirthfulness rendered him regardless of conse- 
C d to dine that day at his country-seat, and Mr. B. remembered that there was a robin’s : ' 
be cage fold him that he pe | be excused on dining S b b th g h | nest ina tree at the end of the garden, and| quences. This boy was John Bunyan. 
it came with him. Upon being asked - spree he auva cl)ool. pes ety Be a ~~ _——- there,| His father was a wandering tinker, and his 
; unhesitatingly replied, that at church that day = and started in that direction, The bird accom-| tage often compelled: him to 1 hi 
fener he had i oink had convinced him that it panied him, keeping close by his side, chatter- nnd ee ee “—e aps us 
ohn was wrong so to do, and although the invitation A WONDERFUL CHANGE. ing violently all the way. On approaching the | Without any restraint at Elstow, or else to take 
i a hear was again urged with great importunity, he| In the Annual Report of the Sunday school | nest he found the female bird equally agitated, | him wandering up and down the country, a 
ie mild, steadily refused. The transaction, however, | connected with the Church in Providence, R. oem ——— sane =n a greater part of the time with the gipsies, who 
hat I do did not gg _— any lasting or saving |y | of which Rev. Dr. Cleaveland has the pas- | Coq’ Voy Young ™ rare wehiied it, and| Very Senerally practised the trade of tinkers. r 
Sc! poy hen ah toral charge, we find a very touching histo dy to pounce upon it on the failure of its at.| Under such circumstances it could not be ex- | 
The sun Shortly after this, he went to New York, and ge, : ry ~_ Ty | ready to po Pp oO Fe OF 18 @ oh Gat ours pe" j 
n day to from thence to Boston. While there, walking | of a case connected with the admission of one |tempt to reach the tree. Mr. B. drove away | pected that he would make much a ivancement 
y shod } one ae past a, a number of morte of the pupils to the communion of the Church. oe n> ees aha hes ge ann be in oe pg es rigor one “a 4 
were at the moment leaving a prayer-meetin t ; f 5 sent to school, and the tru e there hear \ 
= <_ a lady handed to him a tract, pe politely on More than a year since, one of our teachers | it to try its new fledged wings for the tree, ate cities onda ‘oun sili a 
uested him to peruse it. He took it to his| learning that an inebriate’s family was suffer- | which it did, and safely reached its nest to the Senet P ’ i 
q' P' f=] y ° f I 
sion :— room, and read it. The title was, “ Quench | ing for want of food, immediately went insearch | great apparent delight of the whole feathered solemn day o " judgment, made a deep agree } 
~e ” not the Spirit.” Its perusal made him solemn, | of them. He found them in a miserable hab- a _ Lge — seen enough of Mr. B.| sion on his mind; and although he continued t 
, : awakened in him emotions to which he had | itation miserable indeed. A sorrow-strick- |to know that he would not injure it or its pro-| jn sin, his conscience often told him of his 
od ke “0m hitherto been a stranger, and led him to com-| en wife and mother had recently deceased, and | geny ; it knew that he could protect them, and wicked meme: end wien be ‘ain berGeeites 
ther he mune thus with himself. “R——, how fool-|left four children, half-clothed, and less than | knew how to attract his attention and lead him}. ld he h tthenial ' 
Gectr oxy ish and inconsistent has been your conduct. | half-fed,—a husband without business, without |to the scene of danger, and it knew that it| ine years old, he ad very awful and alarm- 
“ abe You have provided yourself with whatever is | friends, without anything but a shattered con- | would not be safe for it to encourage its young| ing dreams. Some of these were so full of 
hou iiaae conducive to your comfort and convenience | stitution, a countenance written all over in al- | one to make any effort to reach the tree, while grandeur and solemnity, that he remembered 
ype again while travelling. You have around you all the | most vermilion colors,—an index ofthe distress | the dreaded enemy was below, ready to spring denen 4 in tant been ot te: 
hoes ant appliances needful for the body. But what of| within ; a dispirited, forsaken, pennyless drunk- | upon it in case of its failure. Is not all this Yet itd . thet these dncllalibet- 
, the immortal soul? What have you done for|ard. Such was the man, and such the family. | very near akin to human reason ?—W. H. Pal. ‘ “ . a = io - og an eae 
its happiness and welfare ? Nothing! nothing! | Directed by the providence of God to witness — ed his conduct, for he grew up from a mis- ; 
ey he You a not even a Bible in your trunk, to| such a scene, our brother immediately relieved CANINE SAGACITY chievous boy to a profligate youth. Indeed, 
eyes, and direct your soul to its author and preserver.” | their extreme distress for want of food, and We deiabad ‘ m= . so great was his dissipation, that even his com- 
a, "Twas Without delay he went to the nearest book-| put them in a way to procure the neon de ! ear mM ay two me a well authen-| des were surprised and shocked at his pro- 
store and purchased a copy of the word of God, | clothing. On being invited by him to the Sun- |ticated anecdote of our old friend, the dog, , | 
SS itthede and at once set about its perusal. The truths, | day school, they readily came, and the one in | which adds another to the long list of noble|fane language and dissolute conduct ; and he 
sua the warnings, the invitations there found, only | his class, Jane B., as if to reward him for his | actions, recorded to the credit of the four-foot-|so neglected the little learning he had receiv- 
y see thy SS; y y j : ; - : ele & g 
ehold the fastened the arrow of conviction more deeply | full-hearted kindness, was the first to yield to |ed animal, which might be imitated profitably | oq at school, that he lost even the power of 
eulwation in his wounded heart, and the effect was not |his pious exhortations, and number herself with | by some humans. Jesitien onlin j 
nd abidiet lessened by a reperusal of the tract. The Spir-| the people of God. Mr. John S—+t, of this city, has long pos- 8 ng. ois . | 
ord. open it of the Lord had found him out, and was mak-| When the annual contribution of the school | sessed a little dog named Caper, a favorite and But there was one great blessing in store for 
wa ng ing known to him his sinfulness, the holiness | was apportioned, the amount designed for Jane | playmate of the children in his owner’s family. | him, that ultimately changed the whole tenor of 
| 
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his life. It was his good fortune to gain the 
affections of an amiable young woman, and she 
became his wife. By her affection, faithful 
watchings and womanly influence, she at length 
severed the bonds that bound him to his haunts 
of dissipation, and created in him an interest 
for home and intellectual occupations. How 
beautiful to see him who was before so reck- 
less and dissolute, now sit down like a child 
with a mind craving instruction! He soon be- 
came a fluent reader, particularly of the best 
of all books—the Bible. This made him se- 
rious and thoughtful ; still it was not easy for 
one who had so long erred to get into the right 
way. He had many struggles, and many sore 
mental conflicts ; evil was strong with him, and 
he found that a man has no enemy so mighty 
as his own wicked rebellious heart. Yet, at 
last, a blessing came on his endeavors, and his 
heart was changed; and from that period he 
led a totally different life. 

At this time, the Christians were very se- 
verely persecuted, and as Bunyan, after his 
conversion was very assiduous in his endeav- 
ors to enlighten the minds of others, when the 
magistrates heard of it, they summoned him 
before them, and commanded him to promise 
that he would not preach any more. But he 
felt that he must obey God rather than man, 
and so refused to comply. The consequence 
was, that he was cast into prison. 

He was confined in a damp cell that was so 
mildewed, to use his own words, that “it was 
enough to make the moss grow upon his eye- 
brows.” Here he was confined for twelve 
years! And at any time during that long im- 
prisonment, if he would have promised not to 
preach, his prison doors would have been 
opened, and he would have been set at liberty. 
But his conscience forbade, and so he preferr- 
ed imprisonment, suffering, and poverty, rather 
than by a sinful promise to obtain his freedom. 
It was during this imprisonment, that Bun- 
yan wrote his great work—the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. He had no library to refer to—no books 
to help his genius; his only stock of mental 
food being his Bible and an old Concordance. 

At length, through the intercession of his 
wife, he was released, without making any 
compromise of his conscientious convictions ; 
and from that time was regularly occupied in 
preaching the gospel. It is said that King 
Charles once upbraided the learned Dr. Owen 
for going to hear “an illiterate tinker prate ;” 
when the Doctor replied, “ Please your Majesty, 
could I possess that tinker’s abilities for preach- 
ing, I would most gladly relinquish all my 
learning.” 

Finally after many years of faithful labor in 
the service of his Lord, he died in August, 
1688. And who does not think him a great 
conqueror? A warrior heading an army has 
an easy task, compared with the man who has 
to fight against his own evil nature, and to come 
like a little child to God for forgiveness. Such 
men as Bunyan, conquerors of themselves, en- 
during hardship, and vanquishing circum- 
stances, are the only true heroes. 4. Ww. B. 
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PANORAMA OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. 

We had the gratification the other evening 
of witnessing this pleasing exhibition. What 
could be made of such a subject had been quite 
a matter of curiosity, and we were indeed hap- 
pily disappointed in finding this “ story in col- 
ors,” not only so charmingly designed, but like 
the original, conveying so beautiful a moral. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is a book read 
with like interest by those of mature age, as by 


the child who scarce sees its hidden meaning. 
And it seems not an unhappy idea, that it should 
be as clearly presented to the eye, as it has 
long been familiar to the mind. 

As a work of Art, we have seen no like ex- 
hibition which has surpassed it in scenery, 
perspective and correct representation of ar- 
chitecture. There are some scenes which we 
could wish to see perpetuated on a smaller 
scale, among which are “The Wicket Gate” 
in part first, “ The Palace Beautiful,” by moon- 
light, “The Entrance of Christian and Hope- 
ful into the River of Death,” “ The River of the 
Water of Life,” and “ Christiana entering the 
Dark River.” The figures are faulty ; but with 
this exception, we think no objection could be 
made, either to the conception or execution. 

One could hardly fail to be affected and en- 
couraged by this vivid representation of the 
triumphant end of a faithful and persevering 
Christian life; and we recommend to all our 
young friends, to improve the opportunity now 
offered, of enjoying this Pictorial story. H. J. 

p_______ 
NEW PUBLICATION. 
Tue Guipine Star; or the Bible God’s Mes- 
sage. By Louisa Payson Hopkins. 

The daughter of the beloved pastor of Port- 
land, has given to the young another volume, 
designed to illustrate the second and third 
questions of the Westminster Catechism. It is 
in the form of family conversations, and aims 
to vindicate the authority of the Bible in a 
practical aud experimental manner. It is neat- 
ly published by Gould & Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington street, Boston.— Recorder. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
West Medway, May 1, 1851. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed I send 
you one dollar in payment for the Youth’s 
Companion another year. This little paper I 
prize very highly, the last number of which is 
now lying bees me. It is somewhat reduced 
in size, but I trust not in value. 

Iam very much pleased to find “ Estelle” 
has taken up her pen on the subject of Flow- 
ers. It was always a favorite study of mine, 
and I hope her “series” will extend quite 
through the volume. Hoping I have not wea- 
ried -your patience, I remain a subscriber. 

Louisa Rice. 








—— 





| Variety. 


HERE MY MOTHER KNELT WITH ME. 


The Rev. Mr. Knill, well known to the re- 
ligious world by his evangelical labors in Rus- 
sia, was the child of a pious mother. Among 
his letters, he gives the following interesting 
reminiscence : 

After spending a large portion of my life in 
foreign lands, I returned again to visit my na- 
tive village. Both of my parents died while I 
was in Russia, and their house is now occu- 
pied by my brother. The furniture remains 
just the same as whenI was a boy, and at 
night I was accommodated with the same bed 
in which I had often slept before; but my 
busy thoughts would not let me sleep. I was 
thinking how God had led me through the jour- 
ney of life. At last the light of the morning 
darted — the little window, and then my 
eye caught the spot where my sainted mother, 
forty years before, took my hand and said, 
‘Come, my dear, kneel down with me, and I 
will go to prayer.’ This completely overcame 
me. Iseemed to hear the very tones of her 
voice. I recollected some of her expressions, 
and I burst into tears, and arose from my bed 
and fell upon my knees, just on the spot where 
my mother kneeled, and I thanked God that I 
had once a praying mother. And oh! if every 
parent could feel what I felt then, I am sure 
they would pray with their children, as well as 
for them. 








ee 
Those who are honest, merely because it is 





the best policy, are half way to being rogues. 








WHERE THE WILD GEESE COME FROM. 


In the Spring, large flocks of wild geese 
are seen passing to the northern regions. By 
reading the following extract of a California 
correspondent of the National Era, one may 
learn where they are in the winter. 

On our way back to the hotel at dark, we 
rode through flocks containing millions of wild 
geese. The plains for miles were black with 
them, so thickly seated, that a horse could not 
have walked without treading upon them. As 
we neared them, the sound of our horses’ hoofs 
would frighten them; and as they rose, the 
flapping of their wings made a noise like 
thunder, while their loud cackling prevented 
us from hearing each other talk. I hesitate 
not to say that we saw flocks which, when in 
the air, were three miles long by one in breadth, 
and containing many millions of geese. This 
is a great country for sportsmen, and yet prices 
are so extravagant that geese in San Francisco, 
bring from one to two dollars each. 

a 


THE SAILOR’S TREASURE. 


A ship bound to New Orleans was overtaken 
by a tempest, and after combating for some 
time with the storm, went ashore on the rocky 
coast of England. The wind soon abated, 
and they were enabled, by fixing a spar from 
the ship to the rocks, to reach the shore; the 
men were weak from their excessive labor, and 
it was as much as they could do to crawl along 
the spar to the shore. One of them who had a 
bundle tied round his waist, was asked, on 
reaching the shore, what it was: “O,” said he, 
“JT have been wrecked a number of times, but, 
thanks to God, I have always managed to save 
this—I am afraid they are wet.” ‘The bundle 
contained a Bible and hymn-book. 

—>_—_ 


HABIT. 


Little George is six years old, and his moth- 
er requires him and his sister Ann to recite a 
verse of Scripture every morning before break- 
fast. They rise early, and after washing their 
faces, and coming their hair, they take their 
Bibles and study. Not long ago George ac- 
companied his father out of town to see some 
friends; and the weather beieg rather cold, 
the little boy was left behind until next day. 
So in the morning he rose and washed, and 
then said to the folks, “I should be glad to 
have you keep still now, for 1am going to get 
my verse.” Now my young readers, just ask 
eed mothers what this story has to do with 

abit.—S. S. Treasury. 


—o——_ 


SINGING. 


While accompanying a minister on one occa- 
sion in his visits from house to house, we were 
particularly struck with the effect produced by 
his repeating portions of familiar hymns, and 
singing them to appropriate and familiar tunes. 
In some cases it was like oil upon the troubled 
waters. In others it caused the tears to flow 
from eyes not accustomed to weep. It arrest- 
ed and deepened the attention of all and gave 
force to the great truths which he addressed to 
the inmates of the house. We mention this 
as an example which others might successfully 
imitate—and particularly so, at this time, when 
family singing is so much neglected, and when 
congregational singing is chiefly performed by 
a choir.— Watchman and Observer. 

—_—_——>— 


A BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. 


While Washington after serving his country 
faithfully for many years, lived in retirement at 
Mount Vernon, a Mrs. Van Bershel, an inti- 
mate friend of the family, presented Mrs.Wash- 
ington on her illustrious husband’s birth-day, 
with an elegant fancy piece, designed and ex- 
ecuted by herself. The bust of the hero was 
well painted, and the likeness tolerably well 
preserved. Near it were three sisters, one of 
whom appeared to be occupied in spinning the 
thread of his life—the second in winding it— 
and the third was withheld by the strong arm 
of the Genius of Immortality from applying to 
itthe fatal shears, and bearing it off into eter- 
nity. It was a beautiful and appropriate trib- 
ute on the President’s birth-day. The follow- 
ing lines were inscribed beneath the picture :— 


“Tn vain the sisters ply with busy care, 

To reel off years from Glory’s deathless heir, 
Frail thin, om | pass, his fame shall never die, 
Rescued from Fate by Immortauiry.” 





Poetry. 








LITTLE MARY. 
And the Way she Waked up in the Morning. 


“ Oh! I am so happy !” the little girl said. 

As she sprang like a lark from her low trundle- 
bed! 

“°Tis morning, bright morning! Good morn- 
ing Papa! 

Oh give me one kiss for good morning, Mamma ! 

Only just look at my pretty Canary, 

Chirping his sweet ‘Good morning to Mary! 

The sunshine is peeping straight into my eyes— 

Good morning to you, Mr. Sun, for you rise 

Early, to wake up my birdie and me, 

And make us as happy as happy can be.” 


“ Happy you may be, my dear little girl ;” 

And the mother stroked softly a clustering 
curl— 

“ Happy as can be—but think of the One 

Who wakened, this morning, both you and the 
Sun.” 

The little one turned her bright eyes witha 
nod— 

“ Mamma, may I say ‘Good morning to God ?” 

“ Yes, little one, surely you may— 

Kneel as you kneel every morning to pray.” 


Mary knelt solemnly down, with her eyes 
Looking up earnestly into the skies, 

And two little hands that were folded together, 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother. 
“Good morning, dear Father in heaven,” she 


said, 
“T thank thee, for watching my snug little bed, 
For taking good care of me all the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light. 
O keep me from naughtiness all the long day, 
Blest Jesus, who taught little children to pray,” 


The angel looked down in the sunshine and -. 


smiled ; 
But she saw not the angel—that beautiful child. 








THE CHILD AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
“ Butterfly, butterfly, tiny thing, 
Floating along on golden wing, , 
*Mid flowers, with fragrance and beauty rife, 
Whence dost thou gather, thine airy life.” 


“Tm a rover, fair child, through summer flow- 
ers. 

Hoveridg with joy o’er their lovely bowers, 

My food is the odor they waft o’er my way, 

My drink is the light of the warm sunny ray.” 


O fain would the boy the bright insect retain, 

But it fled from his grasp, and he sought it 
in vain, 

And still as it soared in the ether so clear, 

The zephys conveyed this soft prayer to his 
ear: 


“Oh, seek not, fair child, in thy frolicsome 

play, : : (day. 
To snap the frail thread of my life’s fleeting 
For ere the pure light of the dawning shall fade, 





My form, cold and stiff, ca the earth will be 


laid.” 
—_—p— 
THE LAMB AND CHILD. 
Cuitp. Dear Lamb, why cry you so, I pray ? 


Lams. My own dear mother ’s gone away ! 

Curip. Ah, do you fear some day or other 
That in will kill you, little Lamb ? 

Lams. I have no fear when with my mother, 


But when she’s gone, how sad I am! 


And as the mother heard the cry, 
Quick she came her lamb to spy. 
So parents ever have an ear 

Their children’s faintest cry to hear ; 
And how ungrateful must we be, 
Their kind commands to disobey ! 
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